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HE Greek accents began to be attached to the words of the 
language in a somewhat late period of Grecian his- 
tory. The great po6ts and historians had already lived and 
passed away, and it has been surmised by many that the 
accents were introduced to preserve the pronunciation of the 
ancient language, or at least to make a permanent record of 
the pronunciation. 

Others have thought that the accents were introduced when 
it became the fashion for Roman citizens to profess a know- 
ledge of Greek. The use of the accents was to help foreigners 
to read Greek readily, and to point out' to them the emphatic 
syllables, peculiar stresses, and other such particulars of a 
living language, which was not their mother-tongue* 

Whatever may have been the reason which urged the old 
grammarians to affix accents to words, it is plain that it was 
an urgent reason, for it involved a great deal of extra trouble 
on all those who made use of accents in writing. At the same 
time, the reason was a good one, for all future writers adopted 
the accents as though they were the necessary concomitants of 
the words* 

In the reading of Greek with the help of the accents, it 
should first of all be noted that when they were introduced 
there was a general rule of pronunciation of the language 
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which had not materially altered from andent times. This 
rule was not only used by Greeks in speaking the language of 
their time, but was a rule of pronunciation common both to 
the Greek and Latin languages, so that there was no need 
of special instruction in that particular, whether the persons 
to be instructed were Greeks or foreigners. The accents were 
devised to show exceptions to the general rule, and to point 
out those syllables in a word which required a stress to be laid 
upon them which the general rule would not meet. 

The general rule of the Greek pronunciation rests upon the 
principle common to all languages, that a stress of voice is 
succeeded by an unaccented syllable. Thus in English, when 
we use monosyllables, we use alternate positions for the 
accents, as in « it came to pass.** In long words such as in 
** understanding,** " handkerchief,*' the same rule holds good, 
nor does the rule alter when we use foreign words, such as 
" bibliography,'* " permanganate of potash." 

The Greek rule is that a stress of voice must be placed upon 
the last syllable of every word and upon all monosyUables. 
The importance attached to the right use of particles in Greek 
arises from the special attention which was always paid to the 
pronunciatipn of monosyllables. All words are by rule Bary- 
tones. Should a word have more than two syllables, the next 
preceding stress must be put upon the antepenult, and other 
stresses upon alternate syllables preceding the antepenult. 

This rule is supported somewhat by the authority of Aris- 
totle, who wrote, '* our common conversation frequently falls 
into Iambic verse." 

In Euripides, Ph. 53, there is found a word of five syllables 
at the end of the verse, and the lambig rhythm of the metre 
requires the word to be pronounced as if written or accented 
in the form ov^#coc/aci>/acfi{. 

In Theb. 614, we have : 

Aio€ $(XovT09 (wKaOfXKva&qa-erai, in which the long word must 
be pronounced irvvKaBiKKwrBrjtrvraL 

In the artificial verse preserved by Athenaeus we have a 
verse written by one who knew nothing of verse-making, and 
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thought it sufficient if the Greek words, as commonly pro- 
nounced, should correspond in measure with the three beats of 
the Iambic measure. These words are : 

Sc Tov fiokoii ve<^ic7wois fiixrxci/tcpoK, which must have been 
read or pronounced with accents on alternate syllables : 
2e rov fioXoii vc^oxrvirois Sv<rxUfjL€fi6¥» 

The instances of the tendency of the Greeks to accentuate 
the last syllable of every word are of course very frequent in 
the Greek plays. Thus : . 

Pers. 307. ^Afn-e/ipdpnp §€, fiv/xas Zinrov fipapoft* 
£ur. Ph. 61. ^ci Sc T€KViav y€inj% ifjJay trictafcrcu* 
Soph. Ant. 92. ^PX'tv S^ $rfpav ov ir/DCJTCi r^i^(aya* 
A slight inspection of a Greek play shows that the acute 
accent rarely coincides with the stress of voice demanded by 
^ the rhythm, but is generally placed upon the syllable in advance 
of the stress. The reason for this may be that. the accents 
were originally the marks made by the public singers in the 
•* Stage" copies of the Greek plays, to note certain effects and 
peculiarities of pronunciation which were to be observed in 
chanting. I believe that the special office of the acute accent 
1' was to note the close of the recitation attached to the reciting 

note of the chant, and thus to prepare the singers for the inflexion 
which was to be made on the next syllable that could bear the 
necessary stress of inflexion. In Psalters of the present day^ 
which are noted for chanting, a similar device of an accentual 
mark of some kind is used to mark the ending of the reciting 
note. 

We have, unfortunately, no musical record of the chanting of 
a Greek play except the fragment of " Orestes," and this gives 
us only a part of a chorus which was usually simg in a more 
'» florid style than the dialogue. In the chant itself there was 

, greater regularity of musical rhythm ; and judging from what 

i we have given in the ** fragment," we should say that the 

musical inflexion was always made to fslll upon the syllable 
preceding the caesura of the third or fourth foot. The place of 
the accent, or mark, which we call " acute," would therefore 
be in many cases upon the fourth syllable of the verse, if its 
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force of utterance were such that it could bear the slight 
preparatoiy pause of the voice which precedes the inflexion. 
If now we take up a Greek play and examine the accentual 
marks, we shall see how frequently the acute accent is the 
mark which occurs on the fourth syllable of the lines, or, if it 
is not the actual mark, it is replaced by some accent or vo¥rel 
which expresses that a pause should be made upon the syllable. 
For instance, in Antigone, line 28, the verse begins with the 
words TotfHf KoXwlfoif and the verse . 196 begins with rw^ re 
Kpfviffo/L. In both cases the singers would mark the letter v with 
an accent, to show that a slight preparatory pause or rest 
should be made on that vowel before beginning the inflexion. 
The copies would therefore be marked ra^ jcoXv^oc and to^ 
re KfMlfoif and, as at was usually sung as a long syllable which 
could bear a stress, the inflexion would commence on that 
syllable. 

Other verses would be marked in a similar way, or with 
other distinguishing marks. For instance, in line 33 we have 
jcoiScvpo vcur^oiy where the circumflex compels a pause, and the 
acute is not needed, but in line 459 we have the acute given, 
if>p(nnfjfia Scuras*. Other instances occur everywhere. Thus, in 
41, we have c2 ^/Airovijo'cts ; 51, vpoi Avroifi^iptay. In line 3S 
the acute is'placed on the fifth syllable instead of the fourth, 
because the stress of the word which the musical stress always 
accompanies rests on the penult of W<^v#caf • 

This occurs also in Ik. 718, because in a word like icXvoinra 
the inflexion could only take place on the accented syllable ov. 

ayay KoXwt #c\vovcra yut^ iy 06 ^^1^ 

In Ant. 74 the acute occupies an exceptional position, but 
still points to the only syUable on which the inflexion could 
commence, which is the syllable following the accent* 

ocrta vavovpyija'as* era irXcuor 'Xpwan* 

The grammarians of Alexandria probably found these marks 
specially useful in teaching foreigners the pronunciation of 



Greek. The marks pointed out the place of stress in a word, 
the slur due to the circumflex and the other niceties of the 
spoken language. The marks also were great helps in teadung 
prosody and the various metres of the Greek plays. It is 
possible that the grammarians may have themselves invented 
the accents, but it is more probable that they took the accentual 
marks as they found them in the Greek plays, and working 
them up into a system of accentuation affixed the marks 
permanently to words. Aristophanes of Byzantium, who lived 
about 200 B.C., is said to have introduced the use of the accents, 
and the honour of having invented them must remain with 
him unless much fuller evidence than we possess now of th^ 
use in ancient music books can be produced. What we are 
tolerably sure of is, that the Greek of the old writers had 
no such marks as it is now burdened with, and the reading of 
Homer, for instance, from an accented copy of his works, 
is like reading Shakespeare from the player's copy used at the 
Globe Theatre, or like reading extracts of the poets, all marked 
with longs and shorts, in the Eton Latin Grammar. The 
accentual marks, when properly understood, are useful to those 
learning the Greek language, and are of the utmost value in 
teaching the true pronunciation of Greek ; but the schoolmasters 
and grammarians of the present day have lost all knowledge of 
the practical use of accents. They examine the kind of accent 
used in a few words which are spelt in the same way, and in 
this way distinguish the meanings ; but they really make use 
of the accents only because it is a sign of sound scholarship 
to be able to accentuate Greek accurately, or because the 
accents were in use two thousand years ago. 

The rules of pronunciation, which are marked out by the use 
of accents, as forming exceptions to the general rule, may be 
drawn up in brief terms. We shall first state what the 
function of each accent is, and then give examples of its use. 
In these examples vertical lines will be drawn in front of the 
stressed syllables to which attention is drawn, and we shall 
often leave out all the accents which occur in the verse except 
the one to which attention is drawn. Attention to these rules 



ivill certainly help scholars to read Greek with some approach 
to the true accentuation which belongs to the language, and 
which the ancient Greeks used in speaking* 

The acute accent, as finally settled in function by the 
grammarians, points out that the rhythmical utterance of 
the syllables of the word which precede the acute, accent is 
brought to a close by a slight rest on the " acuted *' syllable, 
and that the concluding portion of the word has a separate 
utterance. There are rules of pronunciation for the syllables 
which occur before the accent, and other rules for those 
syllables which follow the acute accent. 

We may take the rules first for the close of the word. 

I. When the acute accent b on the penultima the last 
syllable of the word receives a stress of voice if it is long by 
nature or at the end of an Iambic verse, otherAvise the stress 
passes on to the next word. 

Ant. 416. /t€<r^ Karia \ n^ Xa/tirpos iJXiov kvk \ Aos. 
401. a.y€is Sc n^ | Si r^ rpwnf iroBtit Xafiutvl 
1337. /Ai; wv irpoi €v \ ^ov firfiar wi vevrptofUirtif, 

II. When the acute accent is placed over the antepenult 
a stress of voice rests upon the penult if the penult is a long 
syllable ; otherwise it passes to the last syllable of the word. 

If the last syllable of the word is long by position it recdves 
a secondary stress even when the natural stress of the word 
rests upon the penult. This secondary stress is very marked 
when it occurs before the penthemimeral caesura. 

The following examples show the stress as given in various 
positions in the verse : 

Ant. 36. i^vov wpoK€ur$ai iijfjLo | Xcvotok cv voXm, 

73* ^^17 ficr' avrov iccto- | o/iot, ^tXov ficra. 

82. Ot/toc, Tokanvrji lai vir€pS€ | Bouca mv, 

25. I I x/Dv^c Tots € I ytpOey ck | rifwy KCicpotf. 

169. ?rai8as /ac | vovra^ c/AircSoc¥ ^pon} | fuuny, 

421. aiOijpr fiv I (ToiTcs f tlxofJLty 0ccay yocror. 
■ t 

The stress on xcurofuu in line 73 should be specially noticed. 



The acuted syllable receives a secondary stress in all such 
words because of the Iambic rhythm of the language; but 
it is generally, but wrongly, supposed that the antepenult 
is so accented because the acute lays a stress on its own 
syllable. 

The grave accent shows that the syllable over which it 
is placed is to receive full deliberate utterance. It is, in fact, 
what in England we call an accent, and differs altogether in 
function from the acute accent, which is but a preliminary 
slight pause to give greater effect to the syllable which follows, 
or to the last syllable of the word. As the end of a sentence 
is always accented by '< position " a grave is unnecessary in 
that position, and changes into an acute, expressing simply 
that a slight pause is to be made upon it. 

Ant. 1 199* '^^ Tov fjL€v dtn^oKTcs IvoSiov $€bv {w), 
744. ayuoLfyravia yap ras ^/las &p)(jk^ aipiov ; 

Turning now to the syllables which precede the acute 
accent, it may be taken as a general rule that the long syllables 
receive a stress, but the place of stress in the first two syllables 
of a word settles the rhythmic utterance of all the rest up to 
and including the syllable bearing the acute accent. 

Ant. 447. yBrjaOa | tcqfKi^filirra. 

478. »nrovs xa | rcLprvOivns. 
I Io6. TO BpSy aydyKjf S ov)^ \ Sv<rfwxifricv, 
1336. oAA* (i»v ifHOy TOULvra ovy | KaTriv$afirp^, 

But wherever the initial stress may be placed the rule is 
that the voice should not be raised until the syllable bearing 
the acute accent is pronounced. The Iambic rhythm of the 
word only ceases at that point, and the very object of the acute 
is to point out to the reader that the Iambic rhythm is now 
come to a close. For instance, in Si8a£o/Ac<r0a, the stress of 
voice rests upon So^, which must be given ; but there must also 
be a little raising of the voice at the next syllable, which bears 
the acute. This acute sound is best obtained by an English* 
man by making a very slight pause ^ter the acute accent, 
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thus : SiSd(6 . . . fUcrOa. An attentive ear will probably notice 
that this sudden ceasing of the voice produces the acute sound 
required, and it would seem that the Gredan mode of rdsing 
the voice at the acute would be best brought about in the way 
suggested. In oxytones, which have the acute on the last 
syllable, there is no break of rhythm till the very end of the 
wordy as in Plut. 5069 hravayKOKrddi. 

The mark of a soft breathing is a comma, which shews by 
the direction of the turn or tail that the syllable cannot b^n 
the utterance of a word, but must be sounded in connection 
with the preceding word. The hard breathing made use of 
in uttering a word is shown by the inverted conuna over the 
initial vowel. The " tail '* of this dgn is directed towards the 
word with which it is to be pronounced. In English we have 
words, such as " abundant *' and " harness," which are pro- 
nounced with a soft and hard breathing respectively : 

Ajax, 1310, 1307, 1316. 

lir€L KokSv fUM TOvSr wrtpnrovmjiUyvb 

ava^ 'OSvo-o-cv, Kcupov Xtr9 IX^Xvtfttif . 

Since the soft breathing tends to break up a word into two 
parts, it foons a suitable syllable upon which to place the 
acute accent. Thus in the word ovo^ above, the little pause 
which follows' the acute is favoured by the tendency of the 
syllable d to depend for its utterance upon the last syllable 
of the preceding word, or by the soft breathing which it 
receives preparatory to the full stress on -yof. 

In the phrase oc/a* a»¥ d^fU^ the pronunciation would be 
oimhdUf athft^ md^ and in Ajax 590 the line «k o68cf d/MccIy J/a* 
^ccXcn^ crt, would be accientuated 

hdu oudin arkein^ iim opheikUs etSu 

In this line the difference in the emphasis with which the 
first and second syllables io^ and ov are marked is quite dis- 
tinct. On the fourth syllable the soft breathing so divides 
dpicciv into two parts, that there is no want felt of an acute 



accent to point out the pause which precedes the inflexion on 
-KCiv. The acute on cS/a* throws the accent on to the next 
syllable but one, since the next is rhythmically shorty and in 
this way the soft breathing on the next syllable serves to 
connect 6 with ci/a . The acute accents on the last but one and 
last but three syllables of the verse enable the last syllable and. 
the last but one to be accented in accordance with the require- 
ments of the metre. 

The circumflex accent is the union of the acute and grave ' 
accents. The syllable it rests upon is dwelt upon for a moment 
by reason of its acute accent, and receives the full force of 
accented utterance which belongs to the grave accent. 

Eur. Cyc. 467. vca>s fUXaanp xocAov i^firja'as aKoi^, 

• 
The union of the acute and grave gives to the circumflex 
a double sound, for there is a pause after the first utterance of 
the vowel and a stress afterwards, by which the sound neces- 
sarily becomes a long one. 

The enclitics take the place of the last syllable of a word, 
and need no accent, since the ordinary rule of pronundation 
applies to them. When, however, they become the last syl- 
lable of a word, the syllable which previously held that position 
loses its stress, and an acute accent is placed upon it to show 
that the stress has been transferred to the enclitic. We thus 
have ayOponroi T€y crca/ta /aov. In 6fjLTJXi( iarC the Xi( recdves a 
secondary stress because it is long by portion, and Icrrt retains 
its accent. It does so, not because an acute takes a stress, but 
because in a sentence it becomes a grave. It is necessary 
to retain it even at the end of the word to prevent any pause 
being made on the first syllable. If we take the English way 
of soimding the vowels it is pronounced homie HxessH. 

In paroxytones the law of accents secures the stress on the 
enclitic without*, the addition of another actent. Thus in Mpa 
/ioi, the acute on Sy throws the stress on to /toi, and so the latter 
needs no grave accent in a sentence. The addition of the 
enclitic turns the expression into a proparoxytone» the rules 
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1 for which apply to it. Enclitic dissyllables retain their accent, 

j for in lyavrio9 or^urcv, if the accent on ayju were removed, then, 

I as the rule is that the enclitic which immediately follows the 
; last syllable receives a stress, we should have the stress on 

the first syllable of the enclitic, and it would be pronounced 
sphissin^ but its real pronunciation has the chief stress on the 

1 last syllable, sphisin. The enclitic therefore retains its acute 

j| to show that the stress must be deferred to the last syllable. 

I The accent on the enclitic is also retained when the preceding 

j word suffers elision, as in voXXoc Stlrl^ vpayii l<^r^ because the 

j \ stress is g^ven to every other syllable, and the grave or acute 

I at the end secures the stress there, lest there should be any 

I I attempt to place the accent on the first syllable of the enclitic 
11 For the same reason, when the preceding word is peris- 
h pomenon, the last half-accent of the circumflex is a grave, 
I ; which takes a stress, and therefore the next stress will be on 
j j the next syllable but one, and the enclitic will require no 
\ ; accent, as in ywaxKiov rwiav. When an enclitic follows an oxy- 
1 1 tone, as in iarqp ns, the expression becomes a paroxytone, and 
' ] the one accent on the last syllable of the original word, by 

I being kept as an acute in a sentence, is sufficient to show that 

I \ the stress is transferred to the enclitic, hence the enclitic has 

4 no accent.* Similarly we must have cT ns, but the enclitic 

must keep its accent in ovk tlfu^ for the expression still retains 
its force as an oxytone. The accentuation of lore can be imder- 
stood if we form a distinct idea of the different ways in which 
paroxytones and oxytones are pronounced. We may take the 
two words v6ki9 and ScX^ts. Now the rule is that the voice 
does not rise till it comes to the acute or proceeds in Iambic 
rhythm till compelled to pause at the acute. These two words 
in a sentence will therefore be pronounced very much the same 
as if the acutes had the force of real accents. In English, 
if we were to accent bilbbU and persudde^ we should give these 
words the accentual force of iroXis and ScX^is in a rough way ; 
but the Greeks begin a new utterance after the acute, and the 
stress rests upon the last syllable, even though short, when 
no word follows. So miki^ obtains two stresses, as if it were 
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pronounced p6l4ts; in ScX^ts, on the other hand, the stress 
turns into a simple grave either in a sentence or at the end 
of it, for its accent only influences the next word. Now l<^r^ 
at the beginning of a sentence, requires to have somewhat 
of an emphatic utterance, but as it stands above it would 
differ little from our word " sty." When it receives the acute, . 
then, in such a sentence as ^orc cro^oc ^p, the first syllable 
stands out sufficiently to make the words nm smoothly, and 
the pronimciation is is tiSOphSs atUer. After weak mono- 
syllables such as aXX* ct, ovic, the strengthening of the weak 
breathing of h by an acute joins it sufficiently in utterance 
with the preceding monosyllables so as to enable the last 
syllable n to be pronoimced vigorously. In olroi ifmv no 
accent is required on the enclitic, because the soft breathing 
joins the ia- with the preceding word, and rtv therefore acquires 
a separate utterance. As it is at the end of the word it needs 
no accent to mark the stress which it takes, and the pro- 
nunciation becomes hofitos-lss-Hn. 

The stress which must always be given to a grave accent 
when it occurs in a verse is rendered with full force in singing, 
as we shall show shortly ; and so strongly does the grave assert 
its force in a properispomenon that the last syllable loses the 
stress which pertains to it by the regular rule. 

The following verse, line 45 of the Antigone, shows well the 
deliberate utterance with which every monosyllable which 
carries a grave accent must be pronounced if we would give 
full effect to the rhythm of the Greek language. 

rov youv ifjubv koI tov irov ^ ov /a^ Oikjfi, . 

In modem Greek there is certainly an apparent accenting of 
those syllables which bear the acute accent, but it no doubt 
arises from a more emphatic resting upon the pause preceding 
the real accent than was customary among the ancient Greeks. 
Nevertheless, the accent on the last syllable is not omitted ; 
oXiyov is not pronounced as an English ear would at first 
suppose after the manner of our word <' rigging,*' but more as 
we would accent the words " a rig out*' or ** a poor dog,*' and 
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it is this attention to the accent on the last syllable which 
enables the moderns to read ancient poetry with an appreciation 
of the Iambic rhythm, which to us seems quite impossible. As 
to the vexed question of the sounds of the vowels, one can 
only believe that the modem Greek sounds are more in accord* 
ance with the genius of the language than any foreigners can 
produce; and common sense would suggest that we should 
pronounce ancient Greek as the modem Greeks do, so far 
as the ** quantity" of syllables and the ancient accentual rules 
will permit us to do. 

As this little book does not profess to be a treatise on Greek 
Pronunciation we shall not dwell any longer upon that subject. 
Our purpose has been to point out that a good knowledge of 
the force of the accents enables us to read Greek correctly, 
without troubling ourselves overmuch with the rules of 
prosody. Those who know Greek well, as it is taught in the 
schools, have little to learn from the accents, for they have 
gained already a soimd knowledge of the quantities of syllables 
and the rules of metre ; but even scholars may find it interesting 
to examine the accentual rules which have been laid down 
here, because they show how the old grammarians believed 
Greek to have been pronoimced in the centuries before them 
by the gr^t masters of the language. 

An opinion is pretty widely held that the acute accent rests 
upon the syllable which receives the stress in pronunciation, 
but that opinion receives little support from the works of the 
great poets which have been preserved to us. 

It would be more in accordance with facts if we were to say 
that where the acute accent is placed there the stress of voice 
is not placed. The stress follows the acute accent in all cases, 
though it is frequently the case that there is a secondary or 
rhythmic stress which falls upon the acutely accented syllable, 
because of its position on the antepenult before a short vowel, 
or from the accident of its position over a long vowel-sound in 
the penult. 

We proceed now to show that in chanting or singing Greek 
as it was sung by the ancients, a good knowledge of the use of 
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the accents will be of great use. We shall prove our point 
best by examining a few of the pieces of music of ancient 
times which have words attached to them. This examination 
will show that the Greeks always placed the musical stress 
upon the syllable which had the stress in conversation, or, 
at least, that they did so to the same extent as musicians, 
of the present day do, who profess that their endeavour is 
to make the accented syllables bear the musical accent. 

It is unfortunate that so few pieces of music have been 
preserved to the present day, but there are two or three pieces 
given by Provost Monro in his " Modes of Ancient Greek 
Music," and others in Chappell's " History of Music," which 
will be sufficient for our purpose. The transcribers of the 
ancient music into modem musical notation have found great 
difficulty in settling the " time " or " measure " in which the 
ancient music was written, for in olden times they had no 
<' bars " to their music nor notes of different values, but the 
notes were represented by letters of the alphabet placed above 
the syllables, and to these a few marks and dots were some- 
times attached, to show, as has heretofore been supposed, the 
ictus of a verse or the length of some of the notes. The 
** time " has therefore been guessed at from the metre of the 
poetry to which the music was set, and some authorities go so 
far as to assert that the measure in one must be the measure 
in the other. In most cases the transcription has been a failure, 
or a very imperfect representation of the Greek music from 
adhering to such a rule. In examining, however, the printed 
copy of the *' Orestes " of Euripides (which was rendered first 
into modem notation by Mr. C. F. Abdy Williams) and the 
printed copy of the " Seikelos Inscription " given by Provost 
Monro, it will be found that the dots and marks which have 
been supposed to mark the ictus and the lengths of some of 
the notes are all marks of a regular musical notation. These 
marks are affixed to the letters which represent notes, and, 
as the ** letter " forms the unit of measure in a bar, a notation 
is produced corresponding to our minims, crotchets, and rests. 

Mr.. C. F. Abdy Williams has lately published an English 



translation of the ** Apollo '* and a musical rendering of it, which 
may be compared with the version given by Monro. Both 
renderings are founded upon the transcription of M. Theodore 
Reinach. 

Mr. J. A. R. Mimro, of Lincoln College, Oxford, has also 
lately taken an independent '* squeeze *' of the musical part of 
the " Seikelos Inscription,*' which corrects in some particulars, 
or, at least, differs from, the transcription given by Provost 
Monro. 

As these points of difference occur in the marks expresdng 
the "time" of the notes, which are very important points 
in settling the rhythm of ancient mudc, Mr. Munro has 
kindly permitted me to use his copy, which is here printed, 
and may be compared with that given by Provost Monro. 

The Music of the "Seikelos," 
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» Orestes ' 



OF Euripides.: 



icaroXo(I)YPOMAlT.MATEPOr aT,iaaat 

«(rivai8AKXEYEIXOMErAZ«^/5ota* 

/i6i^i/io5:EMBPOTOIST.ANA 8i Xtwpat 
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/w>i. KATEKA YZEN^^HD «€iiw 
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IC>CtPvT(?) '♦(?) 
^XcdplotZIN ii^ KifLcuriP 
The various " time " and " expression " characters which are 
used in the fragment of " Orestes " and in the *' Seikelos Inscrip- 
tion " are collected and numbered in the following list for easy 
reference. The letter Q which occurs in each character must 
be taken as representing any note of music to which the dots 
may be attached so far as pitch is concerned. In matters of 
" time " the letter Q always represents the unit of measure iff 
which the music is composed. When the measure is in 
common time the letter stands for a note of the length of a 
crotchet and there are foiu: crotchets in the bar, 
crotchet here as the unit : — 
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i6 .C == hard breathing with short o-sound. 

17 C* = hard breathing with long o-sound (?)• 

18 p • • • • p = repeat the passage between the signs. 

19 *S* = repeat notes over syllable in inverted order. 

20 ^ 3 ss the modem Dal Segno^ the sign being 9* =3 cry 

inverted. ^ 

21 -^ =: B. Avar. 

22 "l^ = complete the bar by changing crotchet to minim 

and adding minim rest. 

Some of the values given to the above signs have little 
authority, and are only probable, because by using them the 
music runs more smoothly. 

The Character No. 22 has been taken by Provost Monro as 
a mark to show the end of the dochmius or bar. Dr. Crusius 
takes it to be the instrumental x. As the music would itself 
show the end of the bar, and as there would be no need of the 
dot if it were used as a simple instrumental note of one beat, 
the sign has been taken here as meaning that the unit of 
measure should be lengthened in the music to two beats, and 
that two unit rests, denoted by the zigzag, should also be 
added to complete the bar. This combines the two interpreta- 
tions. 

Character 14 is taken by good authorities as equivalent 
to No. 6, but both these signs are found in Munro*s copy, and 
they have different values in the music. 

In the ** Seikelos " of Mr. Monro there is a dot over the X in 
Xvirov, which is not found in Mr. Munro's copy, and there 
is a dash, common to both copies, over the Xv. I have rendered 
the whole as a note of four beats, being sign No. 8. In 
Mr. Munro's copy there is a dot after the I which stands over 
the second syllable of /ai^Sck. This does not appear in Mr. 
Monro's copy, and it has been omitted in the music on the 
supposition that it is only a water- worn mark in the stone. 
The dot is distinct enough in a photograph of the stone which 
I have seen. 

The character over {^ in Mr. Monro's copy differs from 
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that in Mr. Munro's copy by having a dot placed over the 
dash. The measure of the music and the position of the 
accents lead one to prefer Mr. Munro's reading, and the note 
therefore has been taken as No. ij, a minim followed by 
unit rest. 

In one of the two cases in the '* Orestes*' in which Character 20 
is used, there is a rest over the last letter. This seems to have 
a similar meaning to the dot in Character 22. It means that 
the previous bar is to be completed by adding a unit rest, and 
that the music between the two signs of No. 18 should then 
be sung and repeated. 

Sign 20 has not only the appearance of, but also somewhat the 
same signification as, the sign for the repetition of a portion 
of music in modem notation. In ** Orestes " it appears to mean 
that the two notes on the word in are to be simg, and then thai 
the word is to be sung again with the same notes in reverse 
order. It is Sign 18 with the second half reversed. The dot 
at the base of it is possibly Sign 17, but the dot has not here 
been taken as separate from the rest of the character. 

It has already been said that the letter which stands for a 
note of music always represents a unit of time in the bar. In a 
measure of eight quavers a letter would represent a note of the 
length of a quaver. In a bar of four crotchets the letter would 
represent a crotchet or a note of the length of one beat in 
common time. This convention reminds one of the saying of 
Glaucon in Plato's Republic (quoted by Monro) : " Yes, they 
talk of the close fitting of intervals, and put their ears down 
to listen for the smallest possible interval, which is then to be 
the measure." Glaucon supposed Socrates to be talking of 
the intervals of " time " instead of intervals of " pitch." 

No. 5 is the case of a dash placed under the omega in the 
word oXox in the ** Seikelos." In musical notation it was probably 
a ''time" sign to show that the long vowel must have two 
beats given to it. The dash was then transferred permanently 
to the CO, even in non-musical sentences, as part of the genend 
system, by which old musical marks and accents began to be 
placed over every word. It is so placed in other parts of this 

G.M. C 
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same " Inscription/' which were not intended to be sung. The 
dash was afterwards placed above the letter because it was 
possibly found to raise the w too much above the level of 
the other letters when it was placed under the m. It certainly 
has that effect. The dash assumed, when above the letter, 
the circumflex form, which has also a value of two beats ; 
for the original ^gnification of the acute in music was that 
it was a note of the value of a quaver, and the value of the 
grave was a dotted crotchet, and thdr sum was two beats. 

Now, if the dash were a mere accent, or a part of a letter, 
a musician could content himself with giving to the u a simple 
musical stress sufficient to mark the accentual force, and the 
*vowel would have its note over it, as all other vowels ; but 
in the case of the o\m9 he has left a distinct space vacant over 
the M, and has placed the two notes following, not over the 
vowel sound, but at the end of the word, over a consonant, 
and it appears very probable that the meaning is that the note 
over the short o should be continued in sound till the two beats 
over the long u were completed. Not till this sound was 
over were the two notes over the consonant to be sung as the 
completion of the slur upon the syllable ois. Such is the inter- 
pretation given in the modem musical transcription, but there 
is no recognised authority for the interpretation. 

Characters lo and ii are interesting as being probably the 
marks which were used in after ages to represent the lengthen- 
ing of notes by half their aniount. In the "Orestes** they stand 
for a dotted crotchet and quaver (in common time), and the 
dots are on opposite sides of two neighbouring notes, for in 
such case the time given to one note must be taken away ft'om 
the other. In modem music we retain the dot which marks 
the lengthening of the time ; but as a *< letter ** is no longer used 
as the unit, it is not necessary to use the mark for shortening 
the time, as a note of lower denomination is sufficient. The 
mark for the unit rest, which is Character 12, is also somewhat 
of the same form as the crotchet rest in modem music. The 
mark for a minim rest, which is No. 14, is similar in formation 
to No. 8. In the latter case a dot in front of the dash doubles 
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the length from a minim to a semibreve, and in the case of 
a rest, the dot in front of it turns it into a rest of two beats. 
The minim rest is distinguished from the dotted minim by the 
joining of the vertical line or rest with the dash, and pladng 
the dot of the note underneath the dash instead of above^it. 

Characters 14 and 15 show the values of such notes. 

Characters 10, 11, 16, 17, are probably also the rudimentary 
forms of the accents. For instance, the first syllable of /c^f 
being without stress, would frequently be on the unaccented 
beat, and would be marked with the quaver dot, as in the 
•• Orestes," which would then become the acute ; the dot over 
p,rfi€ir would be the grave accent, begun to be attached to Scr 
permanently ; but the subject is too obscure to be profitably 
(Uscussed. 

There are one or two conventions which are readily understood 
by mere inspection. Thus, when two notes are simg to one 
syllable, the vowel sound is repeated, and oftentimes the vowel 
itself is repeated in the text. 

The dash is used above a syllable to express a minim, instead 
of the more simple dot (which has the same value), whenever it 
is desired to give the sound the character of a slur. Thus in 
/ii^ci', in the " Seikelos," the first beat of the minim to which /Aif is 
sung is upon the second beat of the bar, and is therefore unac- 
cented. In order to catch the time of the bar the syllable must 
be sung as /ai; ... 17, with the accent on the repeated vowel, 
and this is noted by the use of the dash instead of the dot. 
Its use is common enough, because it was customary among 
the Greeks to give a kind of slur in the pronundation of 
every circumflex. A good example of this is seen in the 
singing of oorov f^*. In order that {^ may obtain the sound 
of the slur it is begun on the unaccented part of the bar» and 
has its ictus on the third beat. To accomplish this, the last 
syllable of ocrov is also made to assume the dash, and the three 
syllables are sung as if pronounced hdso-dn xe-is. 

With the help of the above musical notation we can readily 
produce the ancient melodies in a modem musical form. I 
would refer the reader to Provost Monro's " Modes of Ancient 

c 2 
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Greek Music," Mr. W. Chappeirs " History of Music," and 
Mr. R. C. Hope's ** Mediaeval Music,*' for all particulars as to 
these hymns, and the names of those who have given the 
ancient notes their modem dress. Our object is simply to 
arrange the music in the measure in which it was originally 
played and sung, so that the musical stress may in this way 
be readily compared with the stress given to words in pro* 
nunciation as governed by the foregcnng rules of accents. 

On examination it will be found that the musical stress 
accords with the stressed syllable in the poetry, just as it does 
in modem music. The emphatic syllables will be seen to be 
those which immediately follow the acute accents, for they will 
be found to take their place at the beginnings of the bars 
where the musical accent occurs. The music will frequently 
be found to give a sliu* to those syllables which carry the 
circumflex after a manner which was usual in speaking. The 
long syllables will be found to be sung to long notes or put in 
accented positions in the bar. In fine, it will be seen that the 
musician who put words to his music in ancient times was 
just as desirous of making words and music fit smoothly 
together as the musicians are at the present day. The musical 
" scales " frequently required the old musicians to make use of 
intervals of a quarter-tone in writing music, and it is possible 
that the instruments could play such ; but it is certain that no 
large chorus of singers could sing frequently-recurring quarter- 
tones accurately, therefore in the transcription of this music 
into modem notation (meant to be used in singing) we shall 
use only the semi-tones, which used to be sung, and not the 
quarter-tones, which were written. 

In the '' Seikelos Inscription " a good instance is given of the 
difference in the kind of stress V/nich two grave accents receive 
when one follows the other. The instance is that of n and to 
in the words Icrrl ro (fjv. The stress which Icrrc receives is due 
to its being taken as part of the previous word 6Xiyoy, upon 
which it rests. To has a whole minim given to express its 
grave accent. 

In the music of the ** Orestes " we may notice the manner 
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in which the musical stress is employed when the composer 
has to represent an Iambus. In the expression ns dicarov $oas 
the bar commences with the syllable ^^ so that ris is uttered 
on the unaccented beat, but the second musical note c is placed 
over the « of rts, which wovdd compel the singer to place the 
emphasis as if the bar to be simg was o-aicarov. The acute 
accent on the word dxarov is quite unaccented, but, according 
to rule, the next syllable to it receives the accent. 

There is a remark made by Dionysius of Halicamassus 
upon the music of his time, which shows that the ancient 
musicians gave musical effect to words quite irrespective of 
the method in which the poet sought to give a poetical effect 
to the same words. The passage states that in mudc the' 
time does not adapt itself to the syllables but the syllables 
are adapted to the time. From this we may gather that 
the musician was content oftentimes with letting the musical 
stress suffice for. metrical quantity; and so long as the musical 
stress corresponded with the stress of pronunciation it did not 
disturb him if a short musical note, with its place on the 
accented beat, was placed over a long syllable or a long note 
over a short syllable. In this method of composition modem 
musicians adopt the same rules. When once a piece of poetry 
is placed before them they pay no regard to the way by which 
those words have been brought together, but simply endeavour 
to represent musically, as best they can, the emotions which 
the words express. 

Here we may take notice of other remarks of Dionysius 
of Halicamassus which Provost Monro comments upon. 

"In the following words of a choms in the 'Orestes* 
of Euripides (i I, 140 — 142), 

avya oiya Xcvicov txyo^ iipfivkiji 

Ti$€T€ iLri Krvwtm. 

airoTrpopaT ^iccts* &roirp6 /aoi KOrraf , 

{Dionysius] notices that the melody differs in several points 
from the spoken accents: (i) the three first words are all 
on the same note, in spite of the accents ; (2) the last syllable- 
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of ippvk'qi is as high as the second, though that is the only 
accented syllable ; (3) the first syllable of rtVcrc is lower than 
the two others instead of bdng higher; (4) the circumflex 
of imnrcirc is lost {^jf^dyurrai) because the word is all on the 
same pitch; (5) the fourth syllable of iimrpopart is higher 
in pitch instead of the third.** 

These differences between the chanting and reading of a 
passage of Greek poetry are readily explained. We have only 
to suppose that the music to the above passage was something 
like a Gregorian or the music of ** Orestes '* as restored by 
Dr. Curtius. The phrase a-tya, avya Xcvic^k was probably taken 
on one note as a recitative corresponding to the refirain )9aKcuct 
in the " Orestes." 

SipPvk-qi would be sung as h fuyat SXfioi, and of course the 
last syllable would sound as high as the previous one. rii9crc 
/t^ nnrcirc would be sung as nt djcdrcv $00^9 hence rt would 
be sung lower than the others, and the circumflex would be 
svmg on one note. The word ^mnrpopart would be sung like 
icarcicXvo'CF, with its fourth syllable on a higher note than the 
third, while the final c would be elided. The passage is inte- 
resting, as it shows us that at least one passage was sung 
in the '* Orestes " of the same character as that which is found 
in the solitary fragment which has come down to us. 

I. As it is important to show that in the passage quoted 
the musician was not deviating from the usual pronunciation 
of the Greeks beyond the retaining syllables upon one note, 
which in speaking might appear to be uttered with sounds 
of different pitch, I have drawn up a little melody, which is 
the first of the musical pieces here given, and is called " Siga." 
The piece has been composed with strict attention to the rules 
of pronunciation, and without any examination of the metre. 
The melody has been so devised that it shall carry with it 
all the peculiarities which Dionysius speaks of. It will be 
found that the three first notes are all on the same note in 
spite of the accents ; that the last syllable of iLppxlKqi is as high 
as the second ; that the first syllable of riScrc is lower than the 
two others ; and so on with all the other peculiarities. No one» 
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however, who sings the mu^c would have any he^tation in 
asserting that the musical accents fall naturally upon the words 
accented in pronunciation, and were written with that end in 
view, though there may appear to be many differences in the 
matter of pitch of tone and length of vowel sounds between 
the music and the verse. 

2. The second piece of music given is the ** Seikelos Inscrip- 
tion," which will be found to have a melody of a peculiar but 
pleasing character. The musical notes are those given by 
Monro and Abdy Williams, but the measiu-e has been obtained 
by attention to the " time " pointed out by the special marks 
above the notes which were given by the ancient composer. 

3. The " Hymn to Calliope" given in Chappell's " History *• 
is here presented in 6/8 time. The chief points of difference 
in this rendering arise from the placing the musical stress upon 
those syllables which should bear the stress according to the 
principles of pronunciation. The removal of the blemishes of 
accentuation which occur in former renderings gives to the 
music an additional charm. 

4. The next piece of music given is the famous fragment 
of •* Orestes," in which the liberty has been taken of writing 
quarter-tones as semi-tones, since choirs cannot sing .quarter- 
tones. It has been thought better to give a rendering of the 
whole chorus such as it might have been sung in accordance 
with the principles of Greek pronunciation, and to incorporate 
in the melody the fragment of the miisic which remains extant. 
This fragment is placed in the music, between the two stars 
(* . . • *), on page 48. It is hoped that this chorus may be a 
representation more or less truthful of the music which was sung 
by Euripides himself. In the fragment of '* Orestes" which has 
been preserved icaroXo^vpofuu is found to be placed before line 338 
instead of after it, as it appears in modem editions. This change, 
if correct, would require a change in the position of the corre- 
sponding line in the Strophe, but such change would disturb the 
grammatical texture of the passage, and cannot well be admitted. 
We cannot, however, put icaroXo^vpo/uu back to its proper place, 
and carry with it the musical notes attached to the three last 
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syllables, for this would greatly disturb the melody. The 
conclusion must be that the scribe has evidently made a sUp 
in the order of the verses, but not in the order of the music. 
The correction has been made by putting icaroXo^i^fuu after 
line 338, and giving to it the musical notes attached to the 
word ^vafioKxevti^ which word receives the three notes given to 
'4^vpofuu in the text. By this means the raising of the voice 
at rivv/icvtu ^^cvo¥ and icaroAo^vpofuu, and the minor effect pro- 
duced by sinking the voice at &/iaro« and -jSoiexcua, seem to be 
more consonant with the meaning of the words than the 
keeping to the music as given. 

5. In the " Hynm to Apollo " which has been recently dis- 
covered by the French archaeologists there are no "time" 
signs attached to the musical notes, and the measure of the 
music has been supposed to be expressed by the metrical 
rhythm of the verse to which the music is set. 

The metre of the verse is the cretic ( — >^ — ) which, if copied 
in music, does not produce a pleasant musical rhythm. It re- 
quires a measure having five beats to a bar, which involves the 
placing the miisical accents upon beats which are not equally 
distant in time, or, as Aristoxenus informs us, it reqmres an 
alternation of three-time and two-time bars. 

Though M. Reinach has transcribed the music in 5/4 time, 
it is nof probable that any musical composer, even in ancient 
times, would have written music in that strain except as an 
academic exercise. Since the musical notes have no marks by 
which the time of any note may be learnt, it may well be 
argued that in this case the musical composer thought it was 
unnecessary to place marks of time in his music, because he 
was simply following the metrical rhythm of the verse. On 
the other hand, it may be argued that in those early days 
common time was the measure of most music, and in giving 
the bare musical notes the composer presumed that the singer 
would adapt those notes to the usual pronunciation of the 
words, which he would sing in common time. 

It is possible that the hymn might have been sung in 
6/8 time, but this would have involved the singing of a false 
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quantity in every bar> and that could never have produced 
a pleasing effect, nor would it have been easy for the singer 
to determine which syllable should be sung to a long note 
unless some mark was previously placed over it to guide him. 

This objection would also apply to the singing the words 
in 5/4 time, for the long syllables never preserve the same 
xelative positions for two bars together. If the singing the 
music in 5/4 time produced a pleasing melody, it might be 
taken for granted that the musical and metrical stresses fol- 
lowed the ictus of a common accentuation; but the melody 
Tvhich such a measure actually produces is very unpleasant, 
and it is plain that in our rendering of the music we should 
think more of musical rhythm and less of the equal duration 
of syllables. 

Mr, Chappell makes a remark which is still of some force, 
though he wrote it before the "Apollo" was produced in 
modem notation. ** In the state in which the hymns have 
hitherto been presented to readers it is doubtful whether any 
one can have noticed a single phrase of tune in any one of 
them," Having formed the opinion that the music was written 
in common time, the hymn is here presented in that measure. 
It will be seen that the fragments extant form four separate 
Tnelodies of a somewhat pleasing character- They are called 
here, the '' Apollo^'* ** Helicon," " Parnassus," " Aththis/* 

The changing the tune during the singing of a long poem 
was not uncommon in the middle ages. 

There is a remarkable statement made by Herodotus which 
shows how ancient the old music may be which has come down 
to us, and which we may still hear sung in our churches. He 
says (Bk. ii. 79) that it was a matter of astonishment to him, 
in his travels, to hear the " Linus," or religious song common 
in his land sung to different words in the religious worship of 
several of the nations who dwelt in the various count n^ on 
the shores of the Mediterranean, He did not know the fact, 
but those religious songs of his own land were themselves 
derived from countries of more ancient civilization than that 
of Greece^ and they have been passed on in a similar way 
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to countries of a later civilization. Even the musical notaticm 
of Greece was not lost in the transfer to other nations. It was 
little used because in the early ages of the Church only simple 
melodies were preserved. When it was found that by the use of 
" neumes," which were, at first, only modes of showing when the 
voice was to be raised or dropped, sufficient guidance was given 
for the singing of the Church's simple religious songs, then the 
cumbrous Greek method of writmg mudc recrived its death- 
blow. The Greek system of music was never in danger of 
being lost. It was always being gradually developed. The 
Gregorian mu^c was not a newly-found art, but was evolved 
out of the old Greek principles of music It simplified the 
use of the ** modes " and got rid of much of the verbiage 
of musicians of the times before it. The strains of music 
which were originally sung in Egypt and were then used in 
singing the Iambic plays of Greece, were by slight changes 
and expansions of phrase transformed into the Gregorian tones 
for singing the Psalter. The psalms were indeed sung anti- 
phonally, which was a custom more Jewish and Syrian than 
'Greek, though the dialogues of the Greek plays were of an 
antiphonal character; but the tunes to which the psalms were 
sung were the heritage derived from the whole ancient world. 

Supposing these views to be as correct as they appear to be, 
then we have a whole store of mu^c preserved in the Gre- 
gorian tones which can easily be turned back into their original 
forms as chants for the singing Iambic verses and choruses. 
A few such adaptations are here given in order that the rules 
of accentuation may be clearly established as corresponding 
with the rules for musical stress, and that those who admire 
Greek plays may have some chants to sing them to. To make 
the singing verses at sight more easy, examples of the use 
of the caesura in all its forms are added, so that, with the help 
of these and the accents, all difficulties are removed. In some 
Gregorians there are two forms of *' mediation '* which are also 
made iise of in singing Iambic verses. Examples will be seen 
in the first and second lines of the *' Antigone" here given^ 
as set to the second tone. The second form of '< mediation '* 
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occurs only when the fifth and sixth syllables of the verse are 
long and the caesura rests between them. Every chant is of 
the nature of a " recitative," and each syllable must receive 
its full length of utterance. In the "Antigone" a "pause** 
sign o is sometimes added to draw attention to the rule. The 
form of recitation which such music assumes enables all poetry 
of six feet to be sung to one and the same tune. In English 
hymns the melody and measure are inseparable, but the " Old 
Hundredth," which is a simple tune, is set in two forms 
in " Hymns Ancient and Modem." This exception in modem 
music is the rule in ancient music, and an example of the fifth 
tone set first to Hexameters and then to Iambics is given 
here under the titles of the " Iliad " and the " Ajax." Trans- 
lations of the Greek passages are given. 

M. Reinach has made a scheme of all the notes which occur 
in the " Hymn to Apollo," and he concludes that it must have 
been written in the descending scale of three flats which we 
shall call the key of C minor. Provost Monro forms the same 
opinion. It may be of some use to give a short description of 
the gradual evolution of the modem diatonic scale from the 
rounds which were able to be produced on the ancient lyre. 

The lyre of Sappho, who lived about 6io B.C., vras able 
to produce the seven notes B, C, D, E, F, G, A. There were 
no frets to the lyre (though in after times a bridge was added 
by which octaves were produced), and, therefore, no string could 
produce more than one note. The tuning from early times 
was produced by singing fourths downwards and fifths upwards. 
The strings were of different thicknesses and lengths, and were 
so arranged that when the lyre was struck by a " plectrum," 
or by the hand, it formed a suitable accompaniment to the 
voice in singing. The lowest note i$ supposed to have been 
kept at a constant pitch. The instrument was in ttme when 
its notes were such as would accord with a voice singing a 
conjunct t^trachord. This was sung in such a way that the 
last note E of the first tetrachord became the first note of the 
second, tetrachord. The syllables which were sung appear 
to have been vowel sounds, and we may suppose, for con- 
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venience, that the syllables were those of our tonic sol-fa 
system. In such a case, the scale would have been rendered 
"by the vcnce as : 

^ I do re I me ; me I fa, sol I la. 

Terpander, who lived about 750 b.c, or about 140 years 
before Sappho, had already obtained from a lyre of seven notes 
a series of sounds, in which three of the notes were of a good 
deal higher pitch than any obtained by Sappho. His seven 
notes were E, F, G, A, B, D, E, and the instrument was 
in tune when it accorded with the scale : 

me I fa, sol I la ; la | a, re | me. 

Later musicians discovered a way of flattening the B which 
Terpander had produced, or, of producing a string which 
would sound a semitone lower than B, and they were success- 
ful also in finding a string which gave the note C. In this 
way, they were able to produce the sounds E, F, G, a, Yfy, c, d, 
which form a conjvmct tetrachord similar to that which was 
produced by the Sappho lyre, only its pitch is a fourth higher. 
This became, then, the first effort at transposition, which was 
necessarily harsh, because the Sappho scale had a minor tone 
for its last interval D-E, and the new scale had the major 
toneC-D. 

The next improvement was the finding the lower octave 
in the Sappho scale to its highest note A, which would be 
obtained by repeating the Sappho scale backwards : 

la I sol fa I me ; me | re, do | si-La. 

Pythagoras, who lived about 500 B.C., was now able to draw 
up two scales which contained all the known notes. In one 
scale he introduces the bl;^ of the later musicians, and in the 
other the natural B of Terpander. These scales are called 
the Lesser and the Greater, or the conjunct and disjunct scales, 
and they range respectively through eleven and fifteen notes. 
In the '* conjunct *' scale, he forms three conjunct tetrachords» 
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using the b^ to form one of them, and the notes are (with. 
A as the added note) : 

A, I B, C, D, E, F, G, a. bb, c, d. 

In the " disjunct " scale he forms four tetrachords, taken 
two-and-two together, after the manner of Sappho's scale, and 
adds the low A, but by means of the b discovered by Terpandier 
he is able to repeat them in almost continued ascent by inter- 
posing an interval of a whole tone between a of the second and 
b of the third tetrachord ; that is, having played one conjunct 
tetrachord, he strikes Terpander's ft, and, upon it, repeats 
exactly the same conjunct tetrachord which has been just 
played, at a higher pitch. Here, then, we have an instance 
of a perfect transposition of a stradn of music from one octave 
to another. 

By means of the A which was added to the scale of Sappho^ 
and so formed the first note of both the conjunct and disjunct 
scales, the greater system of Pythagoras becomes a conjunct 
octave, and displaces the old scale of the conjunct tetrachord 
of Sappho. Its notes are A, B, C, D, £, F, G, ft, b, c, d, 
e, f, g, aa. The middle note a was then called the " mesei'" 
and was the key note of the system. The middle note of the 
octave was also called the *' mese,** or, rather the middle note 
of the first seven notes received the name. The reason for 
this was that the octave was first tuned, and its mese was 
twice repeated in the singing the scale, just as the middle note 
of the conjunct tetrachord was twice repeated. In singing the 
double octave, the middle note of the whole was also repeated.. 
In the singing the octave with mese, Re, the tune was: 

La I Si Do I Re; Re | Me Fa | Sol-la. 

In the greater system of two octaves this same scale is 
repeated an octave higher, beginning with " la" repeated. 

The two. meses may always be knovm as those two notes 
which were always repeated in ^nging the scale. 

The mese of the octave was known to those who were 
musicians as well as singers by bemg that note which always 
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had a semitone between the intervals of a second and third on 
each side of it. When the lyre was tuned to the key of 
A minor, the semitones were in the fixed position between 
B and C and E and F. The octave containing all the notes 
of the " mode " was found by taking the note which was a 
fourth below its mese as the lower limit of the octave, and 
by taking the note which was a fifth above the mese as the 
upper limit of the octave. This latter was always the key 
note of the double octave system in our modem scales. 

The lesser system of Pythagoras was not so easily tested, 
as to its being in tune, by singing the sol-fa, because the ^ging 
of a tetrachord after a conjunct tetrachord is not so easily 
accomplished as the singing a double octave. The scale was : 

La I Si, Do I Re ; Re | Mi, Fa | Sol, la. 
la I s^, do I re. 

Even if the octave setting had not been adopted, it was an 
awkward scale to sing. It would have been : 

La I Si Do Re Mi | Mi Fa Sol la | la sib do re. 

It required a fewer number of strings to the lyre, and, by being 
more used on that account, became more subject to experiments 
for its improvement. 

The final tetrachord, which was the more difficult to sing, 
was changed by the formation of a chromatic passage, in which 
the note c or do was omitted. The chromatic was a, b^y b, d, 
and the tetrachord was sung to the syllables la, si 1 1, do | re, 
the notes of which are a, bb, b, c, d. 

The greater system was now enlarged by being made to 
include the chromatic of the lesser system, and all the notes 
of the chromatic scale were also added to it to form grace 
notes to the existing notes. This principle of including grace 
notes in the scale was naturally expanded by musicians into the 
addition at their pleasure of other grace notes which were 
not components of the chromatic scale. M. Reinach has 
shown that there are two notes in the " Hymn to Apollo," which 
are not included in the Phrygian and chromatic scales, upon 
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which the melody is founded. Hence arose also the formation 
of notes of a quarter and a third of a tone, to produce major 
effects instead of minor. All these grace notes were made 
to range about the first note of the tetrachords, and this note, 
with its grace notes, became known as the " Puknon," or the 
place of closely packed notes. 

If we transpose the scale of the " Apollo*' to the descending 
scale of A minor, it will be represented as follows, where the 
chromatic scale is combined with the diatonic scale, and the 
two additional notes are g sharp in the bass clef, and e fiat in 
the treble clef: 



La, % Do-o, Ko, B«^ Mi, Fa-a, So-ol, La. 
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La, si - i, do - 0, re, 
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re. ini-i, fa-a, sol, t.-v 



The singing of such a combined scale would have been 
comparatively easy, but the singing of the chromatic scale 
alone (which in the key of C minor consists of the notes 
C, D, £b, E, G, ab, a, c, d, eb, e, g, ab, a, cc, or with a 
succession of the notes c, db» d, f, after the first octave),' 
would have been anything but easy, and probably was seldom 
attempted. 

The notes of the above scale were arrived at by a simple 
process of trial and experiment in an endeavoiir to make the 
tune of the lyre correspond ^th the natural and most easy 
intervals which the voice could sing. The knowledge of a new 
note was followed by the addition of a new string, and that 
knowledge may have been helped by theoretical and mathe- 
matical conclusions concerning the relation which notes and 
stretched strings have to one another, and the ratio of one 
tone to another; but up to this time the endeavoiir was 
apparently directed only to the enlarging the range of the 
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scale in A minor and the embellishment of melodies in that 
key by slurs and grace notes. 

The principle of the transposing of tetrachords to a higher 
pitch had, however, been acquired in the process, and the 
pladng of the b flat in the lyre was probably the means by 
which the first transformation of a whole octave to a higher 
pitch was accomplished, for it enabled the musician to change 
the key from A minor to D minor, in which only one flat 
is used* 

The transposition into other keys was gained by the use 
of the " Puknon." These notes were called the movable notes, 
in contradistinction to the fixed strings of the lyre, which 
were the highest and lowest of each tetrachord. When it was 
required to sharpen or flatten a note, the string producing 
the true note in the A minor scale was moved a little to one 
side and the string of the flattened note put in its place, 
the original note now becoming a grace note. By this arrange- 
ment the position of the hands was always such that they could 
strike the notes at exactly the same intervals as when the lyre 
was tuned to A minor, and the mese of the original octave was 
never lost sight of. It is possible that at first there were two 
kinds of lyre corresponding to our violin and double bass, one 
lyre being tuned an octave lower than another. Such a division 
of octaves* was evidently used in the instrument called the 
Magadis. In this there was (according to Mr. Chappell) a 
bridge so placed as to divide the string into two parts in 
the ratio of 2 to 3, so as to play in octaves upon one string. 
This was used apparently only to give fulness and richness 
to the melody which was played on both strings at once^ 
or the high octave note may have been given by it which 
was never considered a note of a true lyre. The separate 
lyres I speak of would each have had the range of an octave, 
but the pitch of one would have been an octave lower thaa 
the other. 

\A^th such instruments the choruses in the Greek plays 
could have been accompanied, for in such music the Strophe 
or first verse was sung in the treble and the Antistrophe or 
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second verse was sung an octave lower. The " Hymn to Apollo ** 
has, however, a range of nearly two octaves, and must have 
been played on a single lyre of many strings. It is probable 
also that the Greek plays were played on similar ^gle lyres, for 
certain Greek '* modes *' were never used in singing choruses, 
and the presiunption is that the notes of the mode were so low 
in the treble that no bass, an octave lower, could be played on 
the same lyre. 

In order to show how the lyre, with its strings timed to the 
•diatonic and chromatic scales of the one mode of A minor, was 
used in the singing of melodies of other scales, I give the scale 
whose mese is £ on the bass clef of A minor, to which latter 
the lyre was permaneiitly tuned, and have placed dots over 
those notes in the scale which the player would pass over 
in picking out his octave. I have also taken a spale in which 
mean C in the treble was La, whose mese was therefore Re 
or F, and the notes not required in singing that scale are also 
pointed out by a dot placed over each. The mese was always 
a full tone above the tonic of the major scale. The mu^dan, 
having chosen the mese he was going to use, took an interval 
of a fourth below for La, the key note of the double, octave, 
and then arranged his scale. By the time of Alypius, a 
sharpened note could be described as the flat of the whole 
tone above the note, notwithstanding the character which it 
might have in the chromatic scale. 




La, si I>o Re; Me, Fa, 8oL 

[La si |do-o,re;|re, me |la-aso-ol-la] 
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[La A'i I do - 

The key on the bass clef is that of B minor with two sharps. 
The key on the treble clef is that of C minor with three flats. 

G.M. D 



Both Mr. Chappell and Mr. Hope suppose that from the 
very beg^nmng the Greeks used to tune their lyres to whatever 
key they wished to play by stretching the string. The lowest 
note, which may be suppc^ed to have been A, was always tuned 
and kept to one pitch, but the name ^ven to it on every scale 
in the Sol-fa system varied with the scale. Thus, in the Hypo- 
Dorian scale of A minor it was sung as La, and the other 
strings were named in succes^on Si, Do, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, la. 

In the Hypo-Phrygian mode, which was a scale formed on 
B, a tone higher than A, the B was called La, and A was now 
called the Sol, though there was no variation of- pitch, the 
other strings receiving at the same time a change of name and 
pitch, so that when the lyre was in tune it was in accordance 
with the Sol-fa scale, sung as : 

Sol La; La I Si Do I Re; Re I Mi Fa I Sol. 

By this tuning the semitones were made to vary their 
positions on the strings of the lyre, and the mese of the mode 
was always changing its position. The representations of the 
lyre which are found on stones and vases do not agree with 
this description of a lyre. On the lyres, as represented, there 
are no p^s for tightening individual string:s, such as we find in 
paintings of the Egyptian harp, but one screw tightens the 
whole range of strings at once. When a lyre was put together 
for the first time its strings were put in tune by sounding 
fourths and fifths and so on, and were then permanently 
attached to the lyie as strings producing definite notes. If 
afterwards the notes flattened, the performer could bring the 
whole instrument to the pitch it was meant to represent by 
screwing the peg on which all the notes were strung, but 
by how much the string A was tightened, the other strings 
which were in known ratio of length or thickness to that 
string were tightened also. There were, of course, methods 
of bringing individual strings to tune afterwards, by means 
of icoXXoircs or pegs, in a more accurate way than could be 
obtained by a general movement of all the strings, but those 
methods do not appear in the paintings, nor are there several 
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great p^s to the instrument such as there are on a vioHo. 
There is only one big peg at the top of the lyre (oftentimes not 
movable), and upon it all the strings are stretched* The 
ancient lyre was made on the principle of the piano, or the early 
organ. The latter had few pipes, and thdr pitch could not be 
altered. The organ was timed once for all to the scale of A 
minor. The musicians did the best they could to vary the 
** modes" within the octave of white notes of dght soimds, 
and they made each of the white notes the mese or note round 
which the melody was made to centre, but the range was con- 
fined to the octave. An increase in the number of white notes 
to two octaves enabled a mode to be sung throughout its whole 
octave-range, but there was no development in other respects 
till the organ was furnished with a pipe giving the sound of 
B flat, a sound which the musicians probably acquired from 
its use in the simple lyre. The mediaeval modes were no 
doubt the traditional scales which had been played on the lyre 
for ages past upoA its seven fixed strings. 

Mr. Chappell points out that the result of all the tunings 
he speaks of might be well represented as performed on a lyre 
tuned to the one scale of A minor, with many strings. Smaller 
lyres of seven strings could be formed, each able to play a 
single mode, or parts of many modes, by taking away strings 
from either end of the great lyre, and the semitones would 
occupy different positions in the range of seven strings. It 
was only when B flat was discovered, and the chromatic scale 
introduced into the lyre, that the melodies of the modes could 
be simg cm keys of higher pitch* 

Alypius, who lived 800 or 900 years after Terpander, has left 
a record of the names or letters by which the different notes 
which could be played on a lyre were distinguished. He 
assumes the lyre to have fifteen notes. On each note he 
erects a scale, having intervals similar to those on the scale 
of A minor. .He also erects two other scales of a chromatic 
character on each of the same fifteen notes. He thus produces 
forty-five scales, and to each note of the scales a dgn is given. 
The enormous number of letters he uses shows, possibly, that 
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};>y his time the old notion of the ** Puknon ** was overridden by 
the privilege daimed of giving grace notes to every note of the 
scale. In this way confu^on had arisen as to what notes 
were to be used in forming an octave on any note, and so he 
drew up a kind of dictionary of reference in which were plainly 
laid down the notes which were required to be used to form 
a scale on every note. 

Provost Monro has written abstrusely on this matter of the 
scales in use. I understand that he demurs to the opinion 
of some writers that calculations had to be made beforehand 
by the musician concerning the note with which he should 
commence to tune his scale, considered as to its position in 
the key of A minor. The musician, he supposes, took any 
note that pleased him for his mese on the lyre, which was 
tuned to A minor, and upon that note at once proceeded 
to tune a scale, having exactly the same intervals as the key 
of A minor, so that what he practically effected was a change 
of key, which old writers used to spesdc of as »mply a change 
of pitch of the time sung. The manner in which the mu^cian 
produced that change of key does not appear to have been 
discussed by Provost Monro, so that we are left in doubt 
whether he supposes strings were shortened or lengthened 
to produce the new notes of the new scale, or whether the 
musician used those notes of the lyre only which were per- 
manently strung to the pitch required. The opinion which has 
been expressed here is that, if the musidan attempted to 
change his key of A minor by transposition into another key, 
but foimd that the strings of his lyre did not supply him with 
. the necessary notes ready to hand, he gave up the attempt. 
It ^as only, after many ages, that suffident strings were pro* 
vided to allow all those changes of key to be made which are 
now made so readily on the piano. 

Claudius Ptolemy, who lived in the year 139 a.d., or about 
650 years after Pythagoras, made another great change in 
the scale of the lyre. 

He first made the middle note E of Sappho's conjunct- 
tetrachord the mese of the octave instead of D. This was 
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done by taking away the ProslambanomenoSy or added note A, 
and putting the Hypate, B, in its place, permanently sharpen- 
ing the C and F at the same time to keep the old form of 
minor scale* It was on this account that Ambrose called the 
minor scale erected on £ by the name of the '' Dorian mode,** 
which has for its key note D. The mode on £, which was 
called the Phrygian mode, was on the fifth note of the old 
scale, and the Dorian mode was on the fourth* When the 
fifth note became the fourth, it became the mese of the octave 
on the lowest string, that is, it had the old pitch of the 
Dorian £ on Sappho's more ancient scale* Now, every note 
on the double octave was able to stand as the tonic of a 
transposed key of A minor, and the only thing which dis- 
tinguished the modes one from another was the pitch at which 
they were sung. Chappell, Hope, and Parry (in his "Art 
of Music," p. 41) and others also, declare very positively that 
Ambrose was wrong. They call the reformed mediaeval modes, 
" modes with false Greek names,*' but in taking the original^ 
pitch as the essential mark of a mode Ambrose was right. 

The seven strings of the lyre were now fixed, and upon each 
of the notes sounded by them a scale could be formed, similar 
in its intervals to that of A minor* The notes necessary for 
each scale were obtained either from the main strings of the 
lyre or the chromatics by their side* We give the seven 
strings in descending order. A, G, Fjj^ £, D, Cjj^ B, in the 
vertical colimm to the left, and to the left of those letters 
the usual names of the modes, and across from left to right the 
notes of the scale formed on each string as given by Mr* Hope : 



Hyper-Dorian, 


A, 


B, C,D, E, F, G, 


A. 


Mixo-Lydian, 


G. 


A, B|>,C, D, Eb.F, 


G. 


Lydian, 


Fft 


Gtf, A, B, Ctf, D, E, 


n- 


Phrygian, 


E, 


Fjf, G, A, B, C, D, 


E. 


Dorian, 


D, 


E, F, G, A, Bb,C, 


D. 


Hypo-Lydian, 


Ctf. 


Dtf, E, Ftf; G}f, A, B, 


Of. 


Hypo-Phrygian 


i.B. 


Ctt, D, E, Ftf, G, A, 


B. 


Hypo-Dorian, 


A, 


B, C, D, E, F, G, 


A. 
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The " Hypo-Dorian," at the bottom, could not be played as 
it stands, as low A was no longer a formal part of the lyre. 
It was the octave of A above, and in this way it had a locus 
standi as a new Proslambanomenos, or added note, brought 
down a whole tone lower than its previous place in the order 
of soimds ; but its addition was probably due to the ease with 
which the Hyper-Dorian, in descending cadence, could be 
I formed by the presence of the Hypo an octave lower. 

I The next step made by Ptolemy was to take away the 

notes A, B, C, D from the ordinary treble lyre, and place 
I them upon a bass lyre, and he brings down the Hypate- 

I Meson, £, to become the Hypate-Hypaton, B, or lowest 

I note. The old strings of the lyre are kept at their old 

pitch, but they receive new positions, and the higher notes 
i a, b, c|, d are added to the lyre. The strings which receive the 

I old notes A, B, C% D, are each made an interval of a 

; fourth deeper. As B had already taken the place of A, and 

I the modes recdved names in accordance with the new scale, 

the alteration transferred the mese of the octave to the place 
of the mese of the double octave, and so got rid of the 
i ambiguity of two meses. The change was principally directed 

to making the lyre more suitable as an accompaniment to the 
voice, but because the more popular modes, known as the 
modes played on the first string, second string, and so on, 
were now too highly pitched for the voice, they were here- 
after assigned to pitch and not position; thus, the Dorian 
was known as the mode played on D, and not as the mode 
played on the " forefinger " string. 

Old names of treble lyre: A, B, C, D, E, F, G. 

New „ „ „ |d], E, Fjt, G, a, b, cjf, d. 

The keys or middle notes of the modes were in this way all 
kept within the bounds of A, the second space of the treble 
clef of the present time, and A the top line of the bass clef. 
The three Hypos, Lydian, Phrygian, Dorian, have thdr 
key notes on the mean C^ and B and A of the bass clef. 
The Dorian key is the lower limit note D of the treble. 
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The lyre, tuned now to the notes £, Fj), G» a, b, c)(, d, had 
lost the characteristic of a minor scale, for the semitones were 
not at equal distances from the centre a. It had become 
simply an instrument for giving the foundation notes for the 
modes. In large lyres the notes A, B, Cf^ D, would have 
been included in the one instnmient, and these added notes 
would have permitted many scales to be formed. In a small, 
common lyre the addition of the low octave note to the upper d 
had the effect of turning the lyre into a scale of D major 
with two sharps. The tuning of this scale became very easy, 
for it was only the singing of a disjimct tetrachord by a cadence 
from the upper d to the lower D. It was also found out after- 
wards that by lowering the scale from D to C, the scale 
of Pythagoras, equal in interval , to the new Hyper-Dorian 
mode of upper A and of the same names of notes, was 
sufficient to express both a minor and major scale, and so 
the tuning by cadence became c, b, a, g; f, e, d, c, or by 
the sol-fa it became do | si, la | sol- | fa | me, re | do. The 
use of the major scale did not become conunon for hundreds 
of years after Ptolemy, but it was ready to hand when the 
prejudices of nations to tunes in the major scale were overcome. 

Two hymns of great antiquity are finally added to the 
following collection, and are retained at what is called the 
original pitch. These hymns are the " Hynm to Apollo " 
No. 2, and the " Hymn to Nemesis." With all due deference 
to the opinions of others on the matter of pitch, I am not 
at all prepared to accept the conclusion that these hynms 
were ever sung at the high pitch shown by the mu^c here 
given. My view of the matter is briefly as follows. The 
ancient musicians always called the lowest note of the lyre 
by a constant name, which we may suppose to have been our 
A. As the range of upper notes increased the note called A was 
made to take a lower and lower position. There were three 
changes of- the name given to our mean C. It was first called 
F sharp then G sharp, and in Ptolemy's time C sharp. If the 
testimony of Ambrose is to be received, the modes were all 
permanently lowered a whole tone, and the mode originally 
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song on A minor was afterwards sung a note lower. Thb 
change was effected by simply calling the new key by the 
name of the old, and this would be effected on the jnano of 
the present day by calling the note F by the name G. A 
change in the pitch of the philharmonic note of reference 
would have accomplished a similar effect without changing 
the old names, but this was not the plan adopted. 

When a ^ger had before him a piece of music of former 
times which showed that it was to be simg on a minor 
scale of G, he accompanied his voice on the lyre with a scale 
called G, but which was truly the ancient pitch of F. Ptolemy's 
change of the pitch of the lyre was so great, that if an attempt * 
were to be made to sing the ancient tunes as written upon the 
new lyre, so that if ^ of the old scale were read, g of the new 
lyre would be played, it would place half the old modes out of 
the reach of the human voice, whether the singers took the 
upper or lower note of the octave as the key. He therefore 
transposed all the old modes in such a way that, after trans- 
position, the notes played would have exactly the same pitch 
as they had in the ancient notation. The rule was that the 
modes were never to change their pitch, for the pitch was the 
only thing which made one mode differ from another, as all 
the scales were on the pattern of A minor. 

In the transposition, the melody, written on a staff with the 
signature C of tenor clef, had all its notes lowered in position 
one degree, and the signature C was lowered a fifth. By this 
means the note C became known as the note F, and was so 
written by Alypius and others. If wc wish to obtain the sound 
of this new F, we must change the clef from C to G, by 
which F will receive its old sound of C which it never lost by 
change of name. 

The range of the melody suffered a remarkable change 
by Ptolemy's transposition of the scales. In the ''Seikelos 
Inscription" the musical notes are on the scale (, ^ d^ e^ 
S% i* ^9 ^» where i is the mese of the octave and b is the 
key note of the minor scale in which, so far as the descending 
notes are concerned, all the notes of the melody are contained. 



In transposition, the mese of the double octave b became the 
mese of the octave 6, by which the notes became f]^ g, 
a, b, c|y dy e. The lower octave of e is now taken as the 
Proslambanomenos, or added note, so that the whole scale is 
transposed a fifth, and we have the original sounds represented 
by the letters : 

e, f Jf, g, a, b, cjf, d, c. 

The melody thus appears to lie between e the mese of the 
octave of the original melody and its octave. The rule then 
became this, that the melody of the mode was to be found 
within an octave on each side of the mese e of the octave 
in the old notation, and this sanie e became the mese of the 
double octave in the new notation containing all the notes 
of the melody. The "Seikelos" by this change appears to 
end upon e acting as the dominant of a peculiar scale t>f 
A major with two sharps which Provost Monro speaks of, but 
if we transpose the notes of the melody a fourth lower we 
shall come back to the original scale : 

b, cjj, d, e, f }f, g, a, b, 

and thus «, at the end of the melody, becomes (, the minor key 
note, so that the melody naturally and properly ends on the 
key note of the minor scale in which it was set. I have 
kept the melody at the pitch usually given, out of respect 
to the authorities, and because I am more concerned with 
time and accent than with music, but the tune ought 
certainly to be sung in the key of two sharps with all 
the. notes lowered one-fourth. When the notes are cmce 
lowered, the tune may be transposed into any key to suit the 
voice. 

. An easy way of finding the key note of the scale in which 
an ancient piece of music was written can now be given. We 
may suppose that the " Seikelos " was. written in the modem 
treble clef. Alypius and others then changed the clef to the 
old Church staff, having the note C on the second line from 
the bottom, which is called the mezzo-soprano clef, but made 
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no change in the position of the notes on the staff, so that 
all that has to be done to gain the original key is to write the 
scale of the old melody on the mezzo-soprano clef, putting C 
on the second line and so with the other notes. We then 
cancel the clef of the mezzo-soprano, and put in its place 
the signature of the treble clef and the transposition is effected. 
We may then collect the sharps or flats in the treble clef and 
find the key in the ordinary way. 

By this means the key of the French «« Apollo" will be 
found to be that of four flats, with F as the key of the minor 
scale, and the mode will be : 

F, G, ai^, 6b, c, db, ^, f. 

The range of the melody might therefore extend between 
Bb and (bb)bi though as a fact it only reaches from B flat 
to «, its range on a lyre of eleven strings. A further examina- 
tion of so much of the music as is extant, shows that two 
of the flats are accidentals, so that the key is in G minor with 
two flats (with a range of melody from C to cc in the notation of 
Alypius), but M. Reinach's decision has been accepted that 
the key is that of three flats. The music of the "Apollo" 
here given is taken in the key of three sharps simply because 
it was easy to sing and easy to transpose Provost Monro's 
setting in three flats into that key, and as the music is in the 
major key, no mistake about the dominant would arise. 
The following music explains what has been said : 

Original. Alyjnus. Modem (false). 




Scale of the Hymn to Apollo. 
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Before concluding this essay, I would point out the import- 
ance of studying the choruses given in the mudc as guides 
to an understanding of the intimate connection between the 
accents on words and the musical accentuation* A chorus 
has two verses written after exactly the same manner, called 
the Strophe and Antistrophe. These verses are placed under 
one another in the music, and the words of each lihe can 
be readily compared with those of its fellow in the other 
verse. By this comparison the value of an accent is made 
to appear in many cases in quite a different light to what 
we are accustomed to look at it. The points which it is hoped 
the examination of the music will bring out are, first, that the 
grave accent is that which always recdves the mu^cal stress, 
if the mu^cian can produce that effect by the means at his 
disposal ; and, secondly, that the acute accent does not recdve 
a stress where it can be avoided, but points to the stress of the 
following syllable. 
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Elec. Hush, hush — gently advance the tread of thy sandal, 
make no noise, let there be heard no sound* Move 
onward from that place— onward from before the 
couch. 

Chor, Behold I obey. 

Elbc. St! St! Speak to me, my friend, as the breathing 
of the soft reed pipe* 

Chor, See, I utter a voice low as an undertone. 

Elec Ay, thus come hither, come hither, approach quietly — 
go quietly : tell me, for what purpose, I pray, are ye 
come? For he has fallen on his couch and been 
sleeping some time. 

Ckor. How is he ? Give us an accoimt of him, my friend. 

Elec What fortune can I say of him ? and what his calami- 
ties? . Still indeed he breathes, but sighs at short 
intervals* 

Chor. What sayest thou ? Oh, the imhappy man I 

Elec You will kill him if you move his eyelids, now that 
he is taking the sweetest enjoyment of sleep. 

Chor, Unfortimate on account of these most angry deeds from 
heaven ! Oh ! wretched on account of thy sufferings! 

Elbc. Ala^ ! Alas ! Apollo himself unjust, then spoke unjust 
things, when at the tripod of Themis he commanded 
the unhallowed, inauspicious murder of my mother. 

T. A. BUCKLBY. 
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Shine ! Shine in life, let come what may ! 
Grieve not at all. Our life*s a day. 
Time at the end demands his prey. 



THE SEIKELOS (NEW VERSION). 
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HYMN TO CALLIOPE. 
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Sing, D Muse, dear to me ; 

My song lead thou : 

Let the air of thy groves 

Excite my mind ; 

Calliope, skilled in art. 

Who leadest the gladsome Muses 

And thou, wise initiator into mysteries 

Son of Latona, Delian Apollo, ~ ' 

Be at hand, propitious to me. — W. Chappell. 
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Alas! Alas! O swift- winged, raving Goddesses, who keep 
up the dance, not that of Bacchus, with tears and groans; 

You, dark Eumenides, you, that fly through the wide 
extended air, executing vengeance, executing slaughter, you do 
I supplicate, I supplicate : suffer the offspring of Agamenrnon 
to forget his furious madness ; alas ! for his sufferings. 

What were they that eagerly grasping at, thou unhappy 
perishest, having received from the tripod the oracle which 
Phoebus spake, on that pavement, where are said to be the 
recesses in the midst of the globe ! 

O Jupiter, what pity is there ? what is this contention of 
slaughter that comes persecuting thee wretched, to whom 
some evil genius casts tear upon tear, transporting to. thy 
house the blood of thy mother which drives thee frenzied I 
Thus I bewail, I bewail. Great prosperity is not lasting 
among mortals ; but, as the sail of the swift bark, some deity 
having shaken him, hath simk him in the voracious and 
destructive waves of tremendous evils, as in the waves of the 
ocean. For what other family ought I to reverence yet before 
that sprung from divine nuptials, sprung from Tantalus ? 

T. A. BUCKLBY. 



THE HYMN TO APOLLO. . 
A. APOLLa 
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I. THE APOLLO. 

Praise ye the famous harper, son of great Jove, under the 
snow clad peak of this holy hill. 

We praise thee who proclaimest divine oracles to all mankind 
from thy prophetic tripod-seat, which thy enemy the serpent 
guarded when thou didst pierce with thy darts his spotted 
onls* 

2. HELICON. \ ' ' 

O Muses, who dwell in deeply wooded Helicon, beautiful, 
fsdr-armed daughters of the thunder-speaking God ! come ye 
and sing upon the lyre in sweet song the praise of the golden- 
haired Apollo, your fellow-kinsman* 

3. PARNASSUS. 

Over the twin-headed top of our rocky Parnassus he goes 
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to visit the fountains of Castalia, full of sweet water, in com- 
pany with the noble daughters of Delphi, and haunts the high 
peak of Delphi, where is the seat of prof^ecy. 



4. ATHTHIS. 

Come, great city of Athens renowned for piety, occupying 
the inviolate plain of armed Tritonis, where on holy altars 
the Fire-God bums the thighs of young bullocks, and with 
their savour incense-smoke of Araby ascends to Heaven, and 
the clear sounding flute shrills an air with varied melody, 
and the golden lyre rings in sweet tone to the hymns, and the 
great crowd of worshippers who dwell on Attic soil. • . • 
prhe rest is wanting.) 



APOLLO (NEW VERSION). 
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Antigone. My sister, loved Ismene, of the ills 

Which sprung from CEdipus conceives thy thought 

One by the hand of Jove not brought on us 

His sole-surviving children ? There is nought 

That ^nks the soul with anguish, deep distress. 

Shame and disgrace but in thy ills and mine 

I see it all* E'en now what new decree 

Is rumoured by the Chief as late proclaimed 

Through all the city ? Know*st thou ? Hast thou heard ? 

Or art thou unacquainted with the ills 

Which from our foes advance against our friends ? 

IsMBNB. To me no tidings of our friends are come. 
Pleasing or mournful, since the fatal hour 
At once deprived us of our brothers, shun 
Each by the other's hand ; and this last night 
The slaughtering sword hath quelled the Argive host ; 
Further than this I know not, nor have heard 
Aught of good fortune or affliction more. — Pottbr, 



ANTIGONE, CHORUS, 99—133. 
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Strophe. Thou Sun, whose orient ray 

On rampired Thebes ne*er rose so bright. 
At length hast thou display'd thy light, 
Eye of the golden day. 
Hasting o*er Dirce's sacred streams 
To roll sublime thy glorious beams 1 
The Argive first, who dared to wield 
With hostile rage his silver shield 
(His thick-embattled martial train 
Defeated on th' ensanguined plain) 
Thou madest to turn his sharp-reined steed. 
And urge his flight with headlong speed* 
He, in the cause of Polynices. armed 
Our sons with doubtful war alarmed ; 
Soar*d like an Eagle o*er the plains below. 
And, covered with his wings of snow. 
Shrill-screaming, hurtled o*er the realm, 
With many a glittering lance and many a crested helm. 



I- i 



Antis. Impatient of delay 

High o*ek our bulwarks on a mound 
With purple spears encircled round 

He ravened for his prey. 
At our seven gates hb warlike powers 
In deep array assailed our towers ; 
But his pride sunk, to flight constrain'd 
Ere with our blood his beak was stain*d 
Ere to our rampires' height aspire 

The dark- wreathed smoke and wasting fire ; 
Such roar of war, such rout, such dread 
The dragon race around him spread. 
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For Jove indignant hears the vaunts of pridet 

And checks its frenzy's swelling tide ; 

He sees them in th' impetuous torrent rolled 

And glorying in the clash of gold : 

He hurls his flames ; the Boaster falls^ 

The shouts of conquest now loud raising on our walls* 

POTTBR. 
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Achilles' wrath, to Greece the direful spring 

Of woes unnumber'd, heavenly Goddess, ^g I 

That wrath which hurPd to Pluto's gloomy reign 

The souls of mighty chiefs untimely slain : 

Whose limbs, unburied on the naked shore. 

Devouring dogs and hungry vultures tore: 

Since great Achilles and Atrides strove. 

Such was the sovereign doom, and such the will of Jove I 

Declare, O Muse ! in what ill-fated hour 

Sprung the fierce strife, from what offended power ? 

Latona's son a dire contagion spread. 

And heaped the camp with mountains of the dead ; 

The king of men his reverend priest defied. 

And, for the king's offence, the people died. 

For Chryses sought with costly gifts to gain 

His captive daughter from the victor's chain, 

Suppliant the venerable father stands ; 

Apollo's awful ensigns grace his hands : 

By these he begs : and lowly bending down. 

Extends the sceptre and the laurel crown. 

He sued to all but chief implor'd for grace 

The brother-kings of Atreus' royal race: 

" Ye kings and warriors ! may your vows be crowned^ 

And Troy's proud walls lie level with the ground ; 

May Jove restore you, when your toils are o'er 

Safe to the pleasures of your native shore. 

But oh ! relieve a wretched parent's pain. 

And give Chrysels to these arms agiun ; 

If mercy fails, yet let my presents move. 

And dread avenging Phoebus, son of Jove." — Popb. 
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If, O father, I possessed the eloquence of Orpheus, that 
I might charm by persuasion, so that rocks should follow me, 
and that I might soften whom I would by my words, to this 
would I have resorted. But now I will offer tears as all my 
skill, for these I can. And, as a suppliant bough, I press 
against thy knees my body, which this [my motherj bore 
thee, [beseeching] that thou slay me not before my time, 
for sweet it is to behold the light, nor do thou compel me 
to visit the places beneath the earth. And I first hailed thee 
sire, and thou didst first call me daughter, and first drawing 
nigh to my knees, I gave and in return received sweet tokens 
of affection. 

T. A. BUCKLBY. 
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PLUTUS, 240— 259, 

Cario. Oh ye who so often have eaten the same garlic with 
my master, his friends, his fellow-townsmen and 
lovers of labour, come ye, hurry along, make haste 
since this is no time for delay, but it is now the 
very crisis at which ye ought to be present and 
lend your aid. 

Chorus. Do you not see we have all along been hastening with 
as much alacrity as it is reasonable to expect in 
men now grown old and feeble ? But it seems you 
think you have a right to make me run, and that 
before you tell me this, too, for what reason your 
master has summoned us. 

Cario. Now, am I not telling you all this while ? It is you 
yourself that do not hear. For my master says 
that you shall all of you live pleasantly, freed from 
your dull and unpleasant condition. 

Chorus. Well, but what or whence then is this that he is 
telling of? 

Cario. He has come hither with a certain old man, ye 
wretches, who is filthy, crooked, miserable, wrinkled, 
bald and toothless ; nay, by heaven, I think he is 
a lewd fellow too. 



Chorus. 



Cario. 



Chorus. 



CM. 



O messenger of golden tidings, how sayest thou? 
Tell me again, for you plainly show that he is come 
with a heap of money. 

Truly then it was a heap of the ills of age that I 
. at least said he had. 

Think you then, after gulling us, to escape with 
impimity, and that, too, when I have a walking- 
stick here ? — ^Anon. 
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AjAX. Ah me ! what heart could e*er concave the thought 
That Misery and Ajax should be foiuid 
So near allied ! My very name omveys 
The sound of woe, connected with such ills. 
My father, *midst the martial host of Greece 
First in renown, and for his noble deeds 
Graced with the prize of honour, to fais house 
Bore from this land of Ida all that arms 
Could give of glorious boast. But I, his son. 
To the same fields of Troy with no less strength 
Advancing, deeds as noble by my hands 
Achieved, dishonoured by the Argives lie. 
And perish thus. — Pottbr. 
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The Greeks in shouts their joint assent declare. 
The priest to reverence and release the £air. 
Not so Atrides : he, with kingly pride, 
Repuls'd the sacred sire, and thus replied : 
** Hence on thy life, and fly these hostile plains 
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Nor ask, presumptuous, what the long detains: 

Hence, with thy laurel crown, and golden rod, 

Nor trust too far those ensigns of thy god. 

Mine is thy daughter, priest, and shall remain ; 

And prayers, and tears, and bribes shall plead in vain ; 

Till time shall rifle every youthful grace 

And age dismiss her from my cold embrace. 

In daily labours of the loom employ*d 

Or doom'd to deck the bed she once enjoy*d. 

Hence then ! to Argos shall the maid retire. 

Far from her native soil, and weeping sire.*' — ^Popb. 



HYMN TO APOLLO, No. 2. 
Hymn to Apollo, No. 2. 
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O Father of Dawn of white dazzling eye, who keepest time 
with rose- wood lyre to the quick steps of maidens, amid the 
boundless expanse of heaven, delighting in thy golden hair. 

Thou interweavest thy twining rays of light with the spark- 
ling springs, and encirclest the whole earth. Thy rivers of 
heavenly fire give birth to the lovely day. 

Thy cheerful choirs of stars celebrate their king through 
Olympus, ever singing an unrestrained melody, and delighting 
in the lyre sacred to Phoebus. 

For ages past the moon has guided time in his course 
through each recurring night, accompanied by the prolonged 
strains of lyrists, well rewarded with gifts of beautiful white 
calves. The gracious mind of the god is pleased with rolling 
onwards the finely arrayed world. 



HYMN TO NEMESIS. 
Hymn to Nemesis. 
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O winged Retribution, who boldest man's life in a balance, 
and deddest his fate, O dark-eyed goddess, daughter of Justice, 
thou restrainest the frivolous wanton ways of men with 
unyielding rein, and hatest the hurtful insolence of mortals. 
Thou drivest away black envy. 

Under thy uncertain wheel, leaving no track behind, the 
joyous fortune of speech-gifted men is ever changing. Though 
close at hand thou goest by, imseen. Thou bendest down 
the stiff neck. With cubit rule thou art ever measuring out 
man's life, and with deep thought and powerful hand thou art 
ever inclining to thy side the unsteady beam of the balance. 

Be gracious, O blessed judge, O winged retribution, who 
decidest the critical moment of life. Reverencing destruction; 
thou bringest the retribution of the gods, mighty broad-winged 
victory, infallible and enthroned justice, and the high-handed 
ruin of men. Full of wrath thou bringest these down to 
Tartarus. 
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LIST OF TUNES- 



1. SiGA (/. 44). — ^Words taken from the " Orestes *• of 

Euripides, w. 139 — 165. Music original, founded 
on a criticism of the andent music made by Dionysus 
of Halicamassus. 

2. Sbikblos (/. 46). — ^Words and mu^c, taken from a monu- 

mental stone, ascribed to Seikelos of Tralles, and of 
the date of the first century of our era. 

3. Calliope (/. 46). — ^A "Hymn to Calliope,*' attributed 

to Dionysus, taken from MSS. of the fourteenth 
century. 

4. Orestes (/. 47).— Words taken from the "Orestes" of 

Euripides, w. 316—347. Muac and words of w. 
338 — 343 are found in a papyrus roll belonging to the 
Augustan age, and the music is supposed to be as old 
as 408 B.c. The rest of the music is original. 

These four tunes are part of a " Hynm 
to Apollo'* which is engraved on 
marble, and was discovered in 
1893 A-D* ^^ Delphi, by members 
of the French Arch. School of 
Athens. The hynm is supposed 
to be of date 278 b.c. 
9. Antigone (/. 54).— Words taken from the "Antigone" 
of Sophocles, w. j, — 17. The music is an adapted 



Apollo (/. 49). 
Helicon (/. 50). 
Parnassus (/. 51).*^ 



8. Aththis (/. 51). 
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form of the Gregorian tone, called the 2nd tone, ist 
ending, and it is here applied to Iambics in its supposed 
original form. 

la Aktis (/. 56). — ^Words taken from the first chorus of the 
" Antigone " of Sophocles, w. 99 — 133. The music is 
a choral adaptation of the 2nd tone. 

11. Homer (/. 59). — ^Words taken from Homer's "Iliad,** 

Bk. I., w. I — 21. The music is a shortened form of the 
ist tone, ist ending. 

12. AuLis (/. 63). — ^Words taken from the " Iphigenia in 

Aulis'* of Euripides, w. 121 1 — 1222. The mudc 
is a shortened form of the 5th tone, ist ending. 

13. Plutus (/. 64). — Words taken from the "Plutus" of 

Aristophanes, w. 240—259. The music b a shortened 
form of the 8th tone. 

14. AjAX (/. 66). — ^Words taken from the " Ajax ** of Sophocles, 

w. 430—440. Music is the Iambic form of the 6th 
tone, 1st ending. 

15. Iliad (/. 67). — Words taken from Homer's " Iliad,** Bk. I., 

w. 22 — ^32. The music is the same as the "Ajax,** 
but set to common time. 

16. Apollo, No. 2 (/. 69). — Music not later than the fourth 

century of our era. The pitch of the tune is kept 
unchanged. 

17. Nemesis (/. 71). — " Hymn to Nemeds ; '* music not later 

than the fourth century. The pitch b kept unchanged. 

18. Examples of Caesuras (/. 74). — ^These examples are set 

to the 2nd tone, ist ending, and are meant to be taken 

as guides for the chanting of ^milar verses. 

The translations placed after the music are taken from 

old and well-known sources, but the translations of the Hymns 

to Apollo and Nemesb and the " Seikdos " have been prepared 

specially for this book. 
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